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; ift^r|t^e f^e mM )4m m^ $§m4mA 

gits 4our^ ^TM^^^ 

3 cmture .or sii^ 

f piir^ that m^ei miemi^^ 
:>^ffect the ^eriSr^^ 

- of thes^ stiidieis ^M^pr^s. mvMms^ m he 
niade, Blacks must ibegih^ researcMngy. tr^initig,:^iv;iiig 
therapy to, and imp lemeft ting m^^^ 
the Black corranunity, ■ 

The purpose of this project was to determine if one 
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fcO ^Ghe trait^^ the:, ^ 

aeitver/: of 4 mefife|| sli^a^^^^^ M^J;eas^Me> usi^ 

and .ra|fi|i M4ftSi iof slraiini^^ .to work in= 4 2£ 
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A9^^1|.acfc_ people iftr |3^e Un£j^^ 'S%^es'. |iCiany-.;,o|:: |he^^ :§;|uates 
vCfhalre b^en. comp£Ljra.fa.V.e i-ii] .riaifcu^e.i^ ijii^or. ex^pi||y. -pfegeg -and^ 

j;^ip.iler ;.(i968^ -fgy>l|v/^d;, |h|; ,&^u|Jfsli.mad|^Bf;t^^^ 
.24i,9^l.» com^.a§ing; siacks; artd frtii^te:!; 4|.asuge§;, 

' : -and si[fcu%f ions^ ihcJud|rt^Aj^hj^s^i^ ;deJit|l,q|>M 



j:0ir^ix)t0n^,: teraperam|n|i: Mf n|s|r /^f ^MypWiHy^^^ 
"s^^egs; a4e:qii^|e|y; 

-gpMejr jj^".96& studied ?tp |n||tM=gen^,a ;B||cks;». 

^^ ;|isipg :slafidardi|ed • -tp'^s aM^ |o]ahdi t)al- ;&e|Ln::^^ BlacKs. 
0^^£f^e. some |i'|=t|!^en |>diii|s. iBei^ow^ :that -.p|^#h^^ $MM' 
. ;:^,e sul^l , |ndf ^at i^^^^ that Blacks ' |ec||rm 4I 4: pwec ^|:ey % 
jthan do whites, have/ :p£;fcehT TB'een Mterprete^D ras showing/ 
: ; Macks de|icient i-rr 4e"rtain c.ogMftiye and^^ 
. = Jjgpheres . However',, these dornp^ratiM studies did, not bpri- 
. sider the ppssit>iii-ty' race ^pf fC^vhite')^ might 
-r%ave a .negative eff^ect on the sub (Black) , In- 

; :S.a,ttler'§ (t970) rey-iew of ' the\ llteratures^^ found 
' that white E*s .did tend^ to haye\a detriraentai effect oh 
:the performance of Black sub-jects., that attitudes tov/ards 
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_:;^r3fGr Black fchei^^ ; l^iiuyan^. . 

y Wat r esearpft^irs ,f roni oufcsiHe^ a giyen; tu||li|,e imay- ipirpdiide 

V .^culture, ^asi relabel; J6 pie •cu|t^ai&ef|g .||^^ iiit, : ^ 
y .which %e. irrejevane; or incor|e;cfe ifofc 

'i:the diiituri Being ft^^ied. To^^^iM 'M&s; gbpm Ma.tdy0L 

^J.^eplt^ali^e and:.ana€>J:ze« fhei-r cuf|Ur|.^,'' A^^^ 
,:;tyxpi|^'fei?!n p|' |Ke d;i||eien|^| 1^:^^ iinf .B.iadks is... 

yi'Bhat;,. Beealise Mife^ ctillerion:^^^^ on whornvShe, 

l^^tests w^re standardized and; for lyhornrifhe^^ 'W|?§ develog^d',. 
. " ithey sfipuid- plrf^^^ |as%v ihe> ; - 

Ifeestsi tefi^d t^^r " _ 

: itrehgCHsO oi fch& -fetlc GoraMnity^ Bdl^lf ingstei^ f 19f O:^: ' ^ 
3 l^rdte: Mat .so s'cieM^ is- dplng/Mrmv-feo ;Bia^^^ by ' 

; cpntinualljr doing research ref lecting pre j^^^ ignorance, 
c^and arrogance -i ^ft studying Mac^^ , 
(inc^^^^ p;sychbipgy> ignores .Wiiite raci^^ ignbres the 
r:^'streBigths of the Black cbinmunit^^ afid igirpres : the ,p^^ 
■ of a Black subculture. In another pkpek/ Billingsley 
1 (1968) said that most Whites, in studying. Blacks^ dp- not 
'understand Blacks; they do not consider Black historical 
development in the" U.S.A. ; they ighpre the caste- like 
qualities of the U.S.A. stratificatibh system and the 
social classes and ecohbmic systems which keep Blacks in 
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an: opj^^essed:^^ Jbh^s. ani S<me$- §M^ ^^oM: that 

. ^ fhe -whi t e mrddje dMs|: s- Macfes. .sujef ficiaiCy and-' is, 
■Jr? uTiabie/.t^„ a^eurat:ei;| -pefceji^e ^iomprfe %M^ck experi? , 




people dfe. l|isu|^|||in|^ ^>^t^ iie caeknpwl=- 

g serious* tefttii i|lne§s> :^ Mi||^ Jeyiev^ .liviicated: 

•that genera]; ^as^s^^^ 'aiephgite i|yi^^ 
#nd _#nic-de|^^^^ psycEdsif 4|inm6,r4. pflypent among 
33;acks,v; Glier and tCobbs^^;i96a| Jpund' :de0esji6n aM 
.f aranoia. to :b^- C(?ponVlt| ^e Mf ck cGmmuM^ But 'prange : 
-and Vitl^ls (:i962;X Ipund clepres^ipn tp be lancorr^^^ 

Ho iiingshead ■ and iedlick (1958 ) fpiind a relatipn- 
ship between -s6ci;|l class and the type pf treatment 
disturbed -people receive: Lower social .classes r^^^ 
what they call "physical^ (i.e., elictrpshpck and 

drugs) while middle- and upper-cia^ individuals receive 
•Verbal" t:reatmene (i.e. , individual psyclioan&lysis. and 
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\^|rdup ehGrap>^|i. ,%u|l%n^ -argued 

3Mve backgrounds. wMchJpf ebare tteaes 

mfents,. biie Jreaemlrits Woui^ falMrig ihe^^^ Wer^e> 

Dpe^J^ with dis turBed'^^ ^lenei-aMj^^^ w^^^ wetl 

Questioned if an;^^' dlyeioped llVerapir ;mee|i«^^^^^ -of; 
_^^|:he Black conpunity.. f l|ey4isa|d- :^ for 
:J|reatnfeiit. and. .p^:even|i'6n- are >need|f jj-|$a|||^^ 
, j||erap5:v -only-^^s; Mst-r||4rijt-^^ 

pa thpf pgical by; t|i|r 4h||apts|v}|s^ s^ierir ||- f c^^^ 

By fm; ia^g^:_-'^^m/ri^i^ 

iv/mps^. itrea|mlfi|^^^^ 
-vguate- and tM|; t|tey My§ fa|fe|^/ JNi^^^^ a|e, ceded .-. • 

(Me ;ppssi^^^^ ;|rain;iB:Iac^^^ . / 

,^|simden|sv ^q^e^^ 

.'mteded to work, witlv; Black ci^ents,; irv: ;ihetr/4oCTnutiiti^^^^^^ ' . 
ifiiese people rwpuldi bje.J^^^ sUbcui^tiiff ^a^^^ the 

: ^community., f pMowitig ^l^rtiyagia'Is sugges'tipil= f or incyrture 
\;<f.esearchers arid utilliihg-Sattl^^^^^^ that Biack |'s 

;get more favprable r^siults from Bf^^ ^harp and 

Wetzel (1969) demonstrated that- pexpefience^^^ "anaiysts" 
■can be trained rapidly to use' beMHor therapj^^ techniques to 
-modify the behaviors of children in a variety of settings. 
Msically, their model involves Eehayior itoalysts (BA's), 
•iisin^ a triadic model an4 learning the skills required to 
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" ii X. '>IETH0PS. AND PROCEbUp^ 

Trainees: 

Eleven Black students initially selected 

SpHngr;I?71, ;t6 participate in. th^^^ State 
University, long ISeachi Community Psychology Clinic •^s 
graining :prqg^ ^Th^i; .er|aiied^ their enroU^g; in ei ' \ 
|S^semfs|er, #1^^^^ #1^1^)^ • . 



gin Fail, iP^f^ rfhe rstiidlnts^^^ 
San applica^ipfti and- , 
:j^taff. Selecti^ 'j^.^^ admitted 
impressed th^ Ciinic staff througl^ their-verbaliz^d 
T^tefest andr^td?^^ itryblved. ms^ iwt part 

^^f the original selection procedure. ) The .original trainees 
^eluded, four women (one graduate sment an^^^ sopho- 
moresX and; seven men (two graduate students, three jimiors, 
and two f reshmenj. Three of the trainees were psychology 
jrtiajors; the others included one history major, one crimi- 
nology major, one from social welfare, and five undeclared 
tnajprs. Several were recruited through the Black Studies 
'Department on campus. 

At the completion of the Fall semester, four 
trainees dropped from the project and were replaced. The 
students who dropped had found themselves unable to put 
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forth the time needed in the cbnraunity: all- four were 
wdrking at least twenty^^^h^^ obligations, and 

' were Javin^i scholastic^^^^^^ The replacement trainees 

■ included one Black, two Whites, and oiie Chicanp, a].l 
J senior level psychp^lpgy inajpirs. The trailing prpcedur^ was 
repeated: f of the rep^^ trainees, tjie raining CBA's 

cpAtlnued wp^^^^ . . . 

fC6iMriit^J>bt^lat^^ ^ — ' ... ' , ' ' • 

• worked were chiidren enrdtleCm S^p j ect Head Start or one 
of three participating^^^^ schools located in the 

Black coramunityi • f& c^^ by their * 

teachers to partic^^^ The project i 

especiailly interested in Black chiidren wh6 had Black 
teachers and appeared to be experiencing adjustment problems 
in the schopl enyironment. 

The program was explained to all the teachers and 
their svipeinrisprs prior to accepting any children into the 
project. They were told that Blaclc. college trainees from 
the Community Psychology Clinic would be available to make 
observations and assessments and to formulate plans of 
interventions for any child they (the teachers) indicated 
was a problem in the classroom. It was emphasized that 
the project was not necessarily looking for the aggressive 
acting-out child; that all children referred would be 
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pbservedi; thait. ^ Amtfceh r#oi:t would ^fe^ 
referring, teach*i^j .tHat .ii6t ,£ili childr^ti Vef er^^^^ would. 
'feecdme part of the project. .An attempt would be made to 
place Ehosfe cKiid^e^ not ^ctepCed int4 ;bhe project, with 
other ■he:a;lth ag^nqies , inciu4an|.'6^^^^^ wfia .app.eareliito} . 
]have more serious mental .hea^^^^ 

etc. ) * Thif #udy c6rii|ned 1^^^^ tHo^se Black ,9^^^ 

im tnariiles^|4ji|ip ii^yioral Ji^^ " 
Jde^ti^ied ; i^:t#^s of |ooi| ^a^|ig|^ 

W ;a||fep^ j|I^V||rs, :9|:iMh^yy^ . ^ , ^ . _ 

The teachers mr^^^^Sm, |MB>:j||hoU^^ ; 
seveMl cc^tacis w^ , 
. ^ r ^eire fea 

rl/ans Heye #1 c|^ ; 

telfephone numbers' were given, to. each^ tef chei. Jhe method 
which the t^rainees would .^se ^^^exglMftM^a^^^^^ discussed.. 
It was emphasized that, with tfiany of thi' student^v . t^iej 
-traine^^ might wi^h to viiit the. .h^me and pBsew^ the child 
:*here.' it was recognized . tixa^ ^pafents wQiild not want • 
the trMhee to obsdrv^- in the home, and that theise i^^^ 
would be respected. 

Training. Procedure 

Training: began in September, 197 1-( Fail semester).. 
The students met twice weekly for three to five hours until 
.training was completed. At the first meeting an overview, of 
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' ifeJie • pf o j ect was prescntjedi, includirig training procedures , 
: purpose amount of time they we^^ to ;givei and 

f^qiiired reading .(the :priMry^^ Thai^T and 

We tzeil 's Bjfehavidfc Modfe Environment^ -;' 
■r Tharp andr Wetzel, wa^ and anal;^2edi Bijou 

.[ et al i ';s (i9j9^ .discus s^^ ;di jsingM s^ 
; Eoiiowed^ foufthv^eekv ;St -this poinfe alrli 



SIX thirty 

\ea^h. of' w^|:9%iv^si #at|§^d|i;c^si|#:i?^ iRp ie- ' 

jpi^yin|;^g|^-$^ 

o^|>pi^tuni|y^ each :eB% tb deV€tio|^^^^^ and to 

chec^ the, relMhility q| $he 44de.> The :^^^s -bbse^^ 
though a tworway mif^^^ and fe^or^ed; E^^ "coy^ 
another m^Sber^ 

occasions. Each G^A developed _h^^ to 
ch^ck specific, beMvip (?i..eij the: ihcidehce of "muffled 
verbal, conffnu^ as def ined: c^^ piacihg 

■Mi^4sK Jing^^si objects, eti^. i^into^ 6r.^^ of ,, mouth 

while ta^lking j and' the incidence of "eye aV^^ 
behavior as defined by dounse^lor' s hot looking at "coun- 
selee" while either is talking;. Each recorded observation 
was randomly compared with two others until every CBA had 
a mihimtim reliability of .80.;_ At this point, after seven ■ 
weeks, the trainees were ready to begin observing the 
children. 



Diiring. the tshird week of braining, E .had contacted 
- the local Head 'Start prp^^^ 

' tary schools located iti' the fiacic cqSimupit^ effort to 

get children, to 'participlte;^. The purposes, and procediires 
were first explained ba admi^^ aiid ;the^^^ 

^ (fourth and fi^f th^^ w|#kj?^:.; ;64re' ya^^ t^^^^ -th^t 
:j>riiy. children tfte Jeacherf -r observfl^^^^ arid 
: eiiae ;the :fceachj|r^, ^du'M ^i^. 
progress teiiig made. ,f^|l|5^i^^|5i4^iliafc^ - 
teacher f e|& ^pf e|Mil|di ^^^bilM'i^:^^ 

observed. Teachers -wftd :h^^ f^o^ 
.the program were; asked to respond in wm deScribirig ' 
the behavior iproblem.. f hey were advised that a t:-= ' nee 
would contact them within two weeksi 

Iriteryentiori Ot3erat:iorils 

Ihiririg the sixth week^ eight .teachers indicated 
they had at least one child they wanted observed. A total 
of fourteeri childreri was referred-, so that each CBA had at 
least-orie subject for observation. 

The trainee's first task v?as to call the ceacher 
for an appointment to meet with her at .the school to 
discuss the child, .,At this first" meeting, the trainee was 
to: introduce himself; review the project with the teacher; 
ask for additional information about the child, including 
a description of the pro.blem behavior; inform her when he 
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v/ould return to olDSGfvei famildai^iz.e Jiimself with the sbhool 
feiivironmenf and the teacher's da-iiy schedule * The GBA a.ls6- 
asked the teacher for a descriptiph of ■behavior^ considered 

- "apprbpriate" which couM- be emitted in place of: undesir^ed 
-lehaviori. The success of iiiteryen'tiibn v;6uid_be. "based^ oh 
jSiie eraissioh of :tM deslHd feehavigr "the. reduction of 
the- inappropsi'iate " ' ' . . 

. 3; The GBA- obser^^ed: th^^^ 

^jp^ervatjon ;pe2^ 

tteyeiope^ a- jpeilame. ^^ehavior .code^ which- -the tgicher 
indicated was. ref lec;tin| the promem bSha\dori- . At this 
time, the gM' began to ^c6l4ect bas.erate dita ^d started to. 
Revise a plan for inte^ention. The GBArs-^turned in 
weekly log to E- indicating exactly what they were 'dbihgi 
■this log included the time consumed in each contact v/ith the 
target,, the teacher, or the target'^ parents; all notes 
.yaken during these contacts (including those, using -the 
behavioral code.);} and an on-going statement of the GBA's 
assessment and inier\'ehtibn. plans. These notes became .part 
of the file in E»s office on each GBA and on each target. 

After implementation of the ihterv'ention program, 
the GBA's continued collecting data, using their codes. 



V/hen the behavior v/as changed in, the; desired direction^ the 
CBA, began to assess another :childAs behavior. 1% was- 
-expected that each- CEA woul'd^^^a^ 
fdiiow-up a niiniraun of" three cases i 

Svaaua-ti^on of Re suWts: , ' . * . 

Svaiuktiori had: two iriterrre^^^^ (.1); ■ 

to determine .tf : :th^ QBA^'s Mr| afeqaatlly trained- to- . 
provide ih?tepen^ion,^^^^ and (2) to' deiterinane^ if the. 

Intex^renfioft, seryi5#& were;\s3ic^f^^^^^ :|6 deJterniine; i^^^^ the 

CBiV's- v/ei'e traiftedj to tM <exi§nife & 

vention services , they .wer| eyaiuated nr^ receiving a. ' 

placement- in the cpihmuni;tyi This was . deltermm^^^ by E 
through examiniiig each CBA's work to date (i.e., knowledge 
of Tharp and Wetzel,. Bi-jpu, v/ritten- b§haVior observations 
taken on campus, and demonstrated ability to observe, 
assess, and code children's behavior in a controlled • 
setting using the cl-ih'ic»s facilities). It v/as assumed 
that if the- CBA's were satisfactorily trained in this sphere, 
they would be able to sucoessfuily modify the behavior" of the 
children with whom they would be v/orking. To determine if 
this second aspect of the project was successful, E relied 
-on the teacher's reports of the child's behavior, the 
parent's reports of same (when appropriate) and the recorded- 
observations, including cumulative graplis, of the child's 
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behavior. Because the teacher had tb be specific in his 
discussion of the problem behavior and state j prior to ' . 
a.ssessmeriti what the desired behavior wias, Evaluation 
4quld be ra;th'fer "simpie. E. compared i^he amount of iinde sired 
behayior emitted duritig baselinl- and during ihteryentipn 
(|ihe first Experimental period):.., Jtraiiiihg of .the CBA;' s. was 
judged 'Successful .if thgy were .ab'le^^^^^ W^^Y. the^behavior- 
^o| :the chMfe : , 

^&t^l^ii5siiGonelr^^ 

?r T(iro:s s£cu°i^tura?lcAi3pi/aicata^o^ - -^vr!^"^-^ — 
• it' was kypdthes^^^^ 

presented by Tharp and Wetzel and Bi^joiLi et al. would have to 
be ■modified somewha ff they were to be xelevant: .and appli- 
cable for cross-cultural studies. Further, the anticipated 
direction 6f these ifiodif icatidns was based upon the writer's 
knowledge of the community in question and upon his knowl- 
edge of the psychological procedures being utilized, rather 
than upon any hard -and fast data in the literature. 

First , it was anticipated tMt some of the terihi- 
noiogy appearing in Tharp and Wetzel and in Bijou et al. 
would have to be modified in order for the trainees to 
understand the procedure. For Example, terms such as 
"contingency management," "mediator," "target," and 
"behavior analyst" (Tharp and Wetzel), "antecedent event" 
and "consequent social event" (Bijou et al.), are somewhat 
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confusitvg and tend to ireflect "stylistic devices" common to 
"educated people" (LaboV, 1969 » !p. 18) but which might 
confuse" the trainee; It was impprt^^^ 

understand the task and utiliz^e his traini^^^^ rather than " 
converse" in '"learning" language. ' • , ■ 

SiBcondv itvwas. an teachers, 
af ter referring a child to the, :p'rogram .an^ - 
;9perat^ip"M¥ly .t%= |r0ta -Be^ $i?e. i; what, it is, 

lits. f r^^iiencj^,. efpu')- wouM ,f ippbjem: behayipr. 

#a:s yirrtiialty ;npn)r|xiste^^^^ Shey wbiii:!^ c^ they= 

^considfered prpble^^ That is,. .tM; teachers could 

:beconie" confused, after 4ttempting ta lef ine the behavior, 
drscussing first one behavior j; then another.. If this 

^.should occur, future training pro 
include a "teacher-flexibility-cPmppnent.j " ' 

Third, many of the pfbbiem -behaviors, as defined by 
the teachersj might be defined^ as hph-problem areas- by the 
Black trainees, thus creating intervention ^conflicts with 
the trainees. For example, the. trainee might view the 
target behavior as coping behavipr rather than problem 
behavior, this coping behavior being very useful and 
adaptive in the child's community, but very upsetting to 
the teacher. Obviously, the teachers would want to be made 
aware of this and develop strategies to modify their own 
behaviors rather than the behaviors of the children. It 
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would be of /interest to determine : 

.1. if the problem behavior also occurred at home 

(was it situation specific), and 
2. assuming it did occur at home, if the parents 

considered the .behavior a problem. 
Fourth, to the extent possible, the project would 
involve Black trainees observing Black children who have- 
rBlack teachers. However, in view of the low nurriBer of 
V^iack teachers m,any ref erral sources, would be; w^^ 

jllachersv It was anttti|)ated thatrBlack teachers wotildi be 
^ore successful in. modifying the behavior of the Black 
- students and maintaining the change in the desired direc- 
tion. . ' ■ . 

Finally, it was anticipated that the eieraeht;ary' 
school children involved in the project could effectively ' 
act as their .own mediators (they would be aware of the 
so-called problem behaviors), thus modifying . their own 
behaviors in the desired' direction— if they so chose. It 
-was further anticipated tl^t the Black trainee would be able 
to "motivate" the child to change his behavior. Thus, a 
"self -modifying" training component. would .have to be 
devised. 
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The. first semester was viewed as a i)ilot piriod 
because of CBA turnover at semester break, trainiiig 
problemsrtime consiamed in .getting si^^^ and explaining 

the program to teachers, principals, and parents^. None of 
the results (or prpbl#si are reported in this paper, 

coi?iecting:^dati and all " 

seven had at ieks| three Hp\^eyer.^ the^^^n^^^^ the 

cdinmunity clinic had^ changed by this tine,., and several of ■ 
the cases were seen only at the clinic. These clinic cases 
were all of a family nature and were assigned. to E's case- 
I : ■■. request) because they were B^^^^ As 

I . / '■•"^ ^'^^s primarily concerned with classroo 

I -"v-"^ : >ssessment, and intervention techniques,; -none of these 
-g • .cases are reported. . ' 

I ■ ' four. replacement CBA's had at least twd cases 

(the total including several clinic cases), and each was • ' 
assigned to a community, case prior to, the Easter vacation. 

The c^se load was purposely kept small to enable 
the CBA to do a thorough job on each case; for each CBA an 
intervention, plan had to be operating successfully before 
he was permitted to begin a new case. This insured that 

I j the CBA would attend to the current case and would not be 

;pverv/helraed by a large, .half -cample ted caseload. 
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To Simplify data analysis,- results v/ere organizecl ac- 
cording to race of the teacher* Regardless of the teacher? s ■■ 
race, an attempt v/as. made to pair CBA's and S's-of the same; 
race« ^ - 

V7hile certain trends v/ere very definitely present, . 
no attempt to generalize outside of the population used 
was made. Jhe small sampling's The 
trendS; present ;v/cre: • • 

l i Pew 'teac^rf referr^^^ . ' 

out aggressiveiy^^ ( ei^thir verBaliyiipr ^hy|^^^^^ Ah the 
classroom. The excep^iohs^ ^^^^^^ childrehi two of whom 

wei^e from Heads -garti Berhaps the^aggres^^^^ - - ' 

sented the most severe problem for the teacher, other problems 
■being ignored until the agi^essive chiid: was "controlled." 
Thus, . the possibility must be considei'ed that a project 
might be implemented aimed exclusively for the aggressive child, 

2, ?.!ahy of the teachers (twelve of fifteen) hsid problems . 
defining problem behaviors operationally, and- seven teachers 
altered their program during intervention. This might have 
been avoided through a more rigorous teacher- training dimen- 
sion v/hich included each teacher's signing a contract with 
S and the CBA (and perhaps the principal), setting forth the 
limits and responsibilities of all involved. Obviously, 
the teacher's cooperation, input and involvement would be 
essential to the success of a project sucli^ as this. 



3. the younger CBA*s (freshmen, sophomores, and 
juniors) experienced more problems than the more advanced- 
CBA's. All four who left at seraestiBr were lower division 
uhaergraduates. It appeared that the older, student. was 
/letter able- to budget his time and effort. . Thus, "in the ' 
• Jiiture only seniors and gradua^ stitde^^^ be pe?r? 

:||it'ted. to take ;th^^^^ coufsex ' ^ ' 

. A*^Wll:Mssibii^^^ 
lemaiiied vwitK, schoiot year 

■ 4jpuid be to devise. a more a^^^^ screening devic^^ tc 
Vithhbld any grade until the cidurse was fully completed. 
It would have been better for E to begin with just the 
seven CBA's who stayed rather than wasting time and ener* 
gies with those who had to -drop. E acknowledged that ' 
there are too many minority students on ciainpus who wish to 
get involved meaningfully in their community to. allow 
those who are only half -serious to take up Valuable space. 

Interestingly, psychology majors did no better 
(or no worse) than any other discipline. Also, because all 
the CBA's were full-time students, because .several .(ten) 
were working outside jobs, and because many (five) were 
married with other responsibilities, it was important to 
move slowly through the cases. E felt it better to com- 
plete one case prior' to beginning another one. While this 
limited the number of cases each CBA received, the quality 
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of work was consistently at a high level. It would be of 
interest to use the same type of approach with conunuhity 
workers who would be able to devote forty hours a week to 
the effort, and this possibility has been discussed with 
the local anti-poverty personnel. While btTdigetary problems 
exist, it is possible that E witl receive several community 
workers in the. future i 

4. E i/as c^tled by a mediator on three occasions, 
and this was only after the mediator (T) was unable to 
contact the CBA. All three calls were attempts to postpone 
CiBA visits as T was taking che class on a field trip. This 
would seem to indicate that the CBA's had done a good job ' 
in. escablishing communication with the mediator. 

5. Because of the deliberate-ness of the CBA*s 
•and their, small case load, care was taken in selecting any 

case for the project. All the children who were observed 
by a CBA were accepted into the program. Therefore, there 
was no need to observe other children, to write reports on 
them, or to make .outside referrals. Any future project 
will incorporate this possibility of outside, referrals, as 
it is reasonable to assume that referrals will have to be 

t 

made. 

6. The needs of the campus clinic were not antici- 
pated, and E was committed to taking atiy minority families ' 
who sought help. Future projects would make allowances for 
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clinic cases, and C3A training would be expanded to include 
contingency management within the minority family unit. E 
is currently exploring the possibility and the utility of • 
self -monitoring techniques with this population. 

7. 2 assumed a racial experimenter effect (see 
Sattler, 1970) and no attempt was made to prove or to disprove 
it. One of Sa:ttler*s findings v/as that Black clients 
tended to prefer BlacJc therapists. That tv;o Black S*s, 
■who had white; T»s sought out a Black aide^ seemed to be 
analogous to Sattler* s findings andappeared to substantiate 
it. S, in one case, which involved a Black male T, also 
' sought out a Black aide. Olhis particular class was set up- 
for team teaching and the other members of the team were 
v/hite. T was male v/hile the aide and S were both female. 
Thus, it is possible that a combined sex-race dimension was 
present. 

Also, concerning race, the behavior of • a significant 
number of white teachers (six of nine) v/as viewed as negative 
or uncooperative tov/ards the project.^ Four -of these six 
teachers had referred Black S*s. "Uncooperative- v/as defined 
as altering the teaching method during intervention, not 
following through with intervention, or terminating a case 
prior to completion of inter\'ention. Three other white teachers 
withdrew after one conversation with a Black CBAj and all 
verbalized feelings about "militant Blacks." One Black «• 



v/as viewed as uncooperative, Hov/ever, she did permit the 
completion of the inter\'entiort plan. This finding \ms 
rather disturbing in view of the large number of white 
teachers working in Central City Schools. As 5.tated above, 
v/hile no attempts at generalization have beeri made, more 
research is needed on this variable 4 Care must be taken 
ri|t to cohderari these Jteachers^ as little was know about- 
them. It-would be wor.thw'ftiie to det some background demograp 
if: 4pa about ail ^ihe. teachers * i.e.., age, length of 
teaching experience, number of years at the preiseht school 
aftd/ at the given grade .level,, present address (were they 
from the school's community), their feelings about the 
present assignment, and a definition of ^militant Black. 
It was also recognized that this finding might be due to the 
methods, the C3A*s involoved, E, or other personality 
variables. Regardless,, a racial difference v/as definitely 
present, and this fact. indicates that a means must be 
developed to elicit the understanding and cooperation of 
white teachers if they are to continue teaching Black 
children. ■ . . 

8. In seven addtipnal cases, either the child 
moved, the parents indicated they did not want their child 
obser\'ed, the CBA did not keep appointments, or the teacher " 
withdrew the child's name after talking with the CBA, In 
the last instance, three teachers expressed concern about 



a "militaht Black.male" observing in their class. None of 
• the teachers would elaborate about their feelings, and no ' 

further attempt wais made to talk, them iiito . participation. 

All seven of these "hon-fcises^' tp^^^ early in 

the project and ho data was: collected oh= any of them. • 
|t ' Finally , bpth thercBA';^ a'?^ ^^^^^^ 

>|udge if they thpught their ^ases were successful. ' Eleven 
^iOf -fifteen T's (pr raedfatprs): indicated: that .the prpject, 
fwas successful J phe safci ft was hpt; and three said it was 
, quest ipnable. Thpse cases rated questipnabie were diffi- 
cult tp judge. Case #3 ended befpre interventipn began; 
#4 was terminated by T when the prpblem behavior was npt 
pbservedj and, in #9, T did npt begin the interventipn 
plan. There. \^as no racial difference in these rauxngs. 
The CBA's \^ote that nine cases were successful; five were 
npt; pne was quest ipnable. (See Table I.) Again, there 
was np significant racial difference. T's rated case #12 
as failure and cases 3, 4, and 9 questipnable. CBA*s 
rated #'s 4, 6, 8, 9, and 12 as failure and •.'A3 quest ipn- 
able. Seemingly, the CBA's had higher standards fpr sue-, 
cess than T's. Eox^evex, the CBA's were npt in the 
classrppm as much as T's, and they were net resppnsible fpr 
the pther children; thus they could affprd tp have higher 
standards. 

E judged all pf the eighteen cases, except #4, as 
successful. In all the pther cases, either the behavipr was 
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TABLE 1.— A cpmparisoh. of the T's, the CBA's, and E's 
independent and subjective ratings of each case in terms 
of judged success, failure, or qtestioriable results 
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changed, in the desired direction or the C3A demonstrated 
that he was able to devise a sound' plan for ihterventiohi 

9. Finally, ihe five hypotheses were all substantiated > 
to varying extents. First, while some of the terminology 
•appearing in fharp and .Wetzel and Bijou had to modified, 
it was not the probiem anticipated 4 While few -of the CBA's 
conversed in class with tais "learning language" or wrote 
their reports in it, all of them passed their written and 
oral examinations of these sources. All^ demonstrated- that 
they iLnew the pricipies and the method. Second, six teachers, 
upon being asked to operationally define the problem behavior, 
either found it to be nonexistent or they changed what ' 
they had considered problem behavior to be. As mentioned 
previously, a large number of T's were unable to operation- 
ally define the behavior. This finding would suggest that' 
the teachers may need more help with' their classroom 
definitions (perhaps including ' goals and objectives) and 
that a "teacher-flexibility-component" will have to be 
included in future C3A training. CBA's will have to learn 
to help the T with definitions. Third, five of the CBA's 
(all Black, three males) indicated that white T's were attempt 
ing to extinguish behaviors which the CBA did not feel were 
problems. All involved aggression v/hich the CBA indicated 
v/as both acceptalbe and needed for "survival." None of 
these comments were prompted be S. The data did not indi- 
cate if the behavior also occured at home or if it v/as a 
problem. Additional research is needed to ansv/er this 
question. Fourth, in terns of cooperation, completion of 
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• the intervention plan, and success of the plan, Black T's 
had more . favorable results with Black S's. Because none of 
the Black T's referred white S's, a cross-racial comparison 
v/as not possible,. Fifth, data from four cases suggested that 
S's are av/are of their behavior, could modify their behavior, 
and v/6uld change the behavior if motivated. This finding 
has many ramifications for future clinic v/ork. S anticipates 
more research using "selfrmodif ication" techniques with 
families coming, to the clinic,. 

It v/as noted that' the overall racial difference, 
betv/een the Black and v/hite CBA's and betv/eeh the Black and 
white T's, v/as not significant. All teaichers referred 
similar types of problems (aggression), and the CBA's plans 
for intervention were much the same. Thus, the method 
seems to be sound cross-culturally. The problems experi- 
enced v/ith the white teachers (i,e,, changing intervention 
strategies, dropping out of the project, expressed concern 
with "militants") might be attributed to their lack of 
knov/ledge, experience or sensitivity in dealing with Black 
social scientists. However, this seemed not to be a fault 
of the model per se, Tharp and Wetzel (op, cit,) indicated 
that reinforcers for teachers are required. The mediator 
must be reinforced for managing the target's behavior. 
Perhaps problems with the white teachers might have been 
reduced by more positive CBA reinforcement. 

Another possible explanation for the lack of racial 
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difforenoes was. that institutions such as schools mke for 
similar types of problems and solutions. .In this case, the 
school did not possess the sensitivity to relate to Black 
subculture. All children in the school environment were 
treated the same and noallo^^nce was made for cultural 
differences. .Further, because the school was not sensitive 
. to the cultural needs of minority children, it dealt with 
them in the same Way it dealt with majority children, and ' 
it used the same criteria. Thus, the problems with 'which . 
the school was in tune were problems of majority children, 
and the institution tended to react to all children from 
this vantage point. If this is true, it seems reasonable 
that schools will cotinue to refer certain types of prob- 
lems and accept certain types of solutions which do not 
reflect cultural differences. Obviously, more research is 
needed in this area. 

Many of the findings of this project were similar 
to those of Tharp and Wetzel (op. cit.). These include: 
teacher resistances, mediator's not liking the model, CBa's 
expressing to E disapproval of several teacher referrals, 
CBA's relying on personal rapport with T rather than othlr 
forms of reinforcement, the overall success of the method- 
ology with some failures, similar intervention plans, and 
similar mediator criteria for success. The results indi- 
cated that the Tharp-u^^.zel methodology is appropriate 



cross-culturally. Even with. those cases judged as failure, 
the model was sound. The failures resulted from inappro- 
priate or misuse of the model. In short, a small number of 
community students was successfully trained to observe, to 
assess and to intervene in a classroom setting using the 
methodology. 

In closing, it is imperative to, understand that the 
study was not designed to systematically test Black-I^Jhite- 
differences, but rather to assess the appropriateness of 
behavior modification in the natural Black environment. 
Thus, the inferred racial issues can only be .viewed as 
hypotheses. While great similarities between Tharp and 
Wetzel's white program and this Black program have been 
discovered, this should not cause us to abandon the inquiry 
into significant differences in necessary strategies for 
delivery of helping services in the Black community. 
Several interesting hypotheses emerged and were discussed. 
There can be no doubt that clear differences exist between 
white and Black behaviors, attitudes, and styles. But, 
Xi7hich ones make a difference in delivery of services? Does 
the white school structure mask the subtleties of Black 
experience? In what institutions are these differences 
important— only those at the cultural interface? Only 
those which are exclusively Black? How might one^ isolate 
and identify these behaviors? If the differences can be 



identified, can non-Black social scientists be taught the- 
significance of the behaviors? Might they be trained to 
■understand and to appreciate, so that they might be effective 
social scientists? 

The present study can not only suggest these 
que.stipns, but it can also alert us to the importance of 
answering them; 
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